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CONTEST & 
EXPOSES f 
PHOTO 
TALENT 


It is our pleasure to present the 
winners of the first Postal Life 
photo contest. With more than 
1,000 entries to choose from, the 
judges needed two days to narrow 
the field to the 13 photos on these 
and the following pages. 

Serving as judges were graphic 
designers Terrence W. McCaffrey 
and Ray Targowski and photog- 
rapher Sam Tsunoda of the USPS 
Public and Employee Communica- 
tions Department and Dennis 
Holm of the Stamp Development 


Branch, Customer Services Depart- 
ment. 


The color category—which drew 
about half of the total entries— 
presented the judges with their 
greatest challenge, which explains 
their selection of four honorable 
mentions in this group. Unfor- 
tunately, the black and white 
reproduction of the color category 
winners does not do them justice. 

Each of the first-place winners 
has received the Willa Cather one- 
half ounce gold medallion minted 
by the U.S. Treasury and now 
retailing for about $240 in 
Washington, DC, coin shops. 
Second- and third-place winners 
received gift certificates of $100 
and $75, respectively, to the mail 
order catalog of their choice. 

Before you move on to take a 
look at the winning pictures—and 
the glimpse of this country they 
provide—a word of thanks to all 
of you who helped make this con- 
test so successful. 
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Black & white: First and second prize 


Michael J. Gunn, who has lived in Chicago for 26 of his 
29 years, felt the city was too vast and complex to cap- 
ture in one picture. He shot 40 rolls of film to get the win- 
ning pair and is delighted with the judges’ choice: “These 
two provide the best examples of the contrasts in the 
city,”” he says. “The shot of the sidewalk cafe on Oak 
Street gives the flavor of the well-to-do north side of the 
city, while the photo of the 43rd Street subway station 
gives you the image of the south side.” 

Gunn was studying at San Francisco State University 
when he was offered a job with Maurice Seymour, a 
prestigious portrait photographer in Chicago. He left 
school to take the job, but found he couldn't support his 
growing interest in photography on the pay of a photogra- 
pher's assistant. One thing led to another and in 1980 the 
former Army medic joined the Chicago Post Office as a 
letter carrier. Since then he has swept up awards in the 
post office's annual arts and craft shows. Outside the 
Postal Service, he's displayed work in a one-man show at 
the Condessa De/ Mar, an entertainment center. He's 
now readying a second exhibit for the annual “Black 
Esthetics” showing at Chicago’s Museum of Science and 
Industry. It will take place the first week in February. 





Biack & white: Third prize 

“To me, th teen 
pioneer spirit in Wyoming,” 

Helen Hoff, a dawbuton end ratel 
window Clerk in the Casper (WY) 
Main Post Office. She shot this one 
with infrared film to emphasize its 
“ethereal, spiritual effect,” and 
printed the photo in her basement 
darkroom. Hoff studied photography 
at the University of lowa in lowa 
City and graduated with a degree in 
Fine Arts. Before moving to Casper 
and joining the Postal Service in 
1980, she taught art and 
photography to eighth and ninth 
graders and worked part-time as a 
darkroom technician. This is her first 
contest win, but one of her land- 
scape photos was featured in the 
Photographer's Forum Magazine 
“The Best of Photography Annual 
1982." “Working for the post office 
has really made photography possi 
ble for me,” she notes. “It can be 
an expensive vice at times.” 








Black & white: Honorable mention 


Michael Matejka's girl friend, Lilia, deserves part of the credit for his photo. She urged him to take 
some black and white shots of the nature scenes he usually shoots in color. The Milwaukee, Wi, 
parcel post driver shot two rolls and selected this image as his first entry in a photo contest. “! 
saw the article in the magazine and thought | might give it a try,”" he says. “I'm glad | did!” Matej- 
ka began taking pictures seven years ago, prodded by memories of the many photos his dad had 
made as he and his brothers were growing up. The 15-year postal employee says that vacation 
traveling he's done in Europe and the U.S. has sharpened his eye and helped hirn learn to com- 


pose pictures. He intends to take photography courses to learn more about the craft—and he still 
prefers shooting in color. 





Color: First prize 


Shooting in the early morning hours, Walter L. Dugan captured this scene of Duncanville, TX, in unusual tones of mellow orange and 
greenish-blue. “Sunrise is my favorite time of day for landscape photography,'’ says the eight-year veteran letter carrier. Dugan, who 
recently enrolled in a course on darkroom techniques, hopes to become a professional photographer. ‘I've started to enter contests 
before,’’ he says, ‘‘but this is the first one I’ve ever followed through on.” 


Color: Honorable mention 


The overcast sky made the day perfect for 
Stewart Whisenant to capture the rich 
primary colors of the field, the tomatoes 
and the youth—three elements that em- 
body the spirit of a city where agriculture 
remains important. Whisenant, a letter 
sorting machine operator in Wilmington, 
DE, regularly submits photographs for 
publication in his sectional center's 
newsletter and has had shots published in 
local newspapers as well. In 1981, one of 
his photos accompanied a Postal Life 
story about the management associate 
program. Recently he went on a shooting 
assignment with National Geographic 
photographer Kevin Fleming who was 
preparing a photo essay on Delaware. 








Color: Second prize 


Gene Taylor caught some of the busy, uptight flavor of city life in this 
slide nearly 10 years ago, when he had a lot less experience in 
photography than he does now. The Valencia, CA, letter carrier says he 
used electronic flash and ‘‘pure amateur guesswork"’ to film the intrigu- 
ing combination of colors and shapes. The excellent depth of field and 
color saturation were ‘‘sheer luck,’' he says, adding that other photos 
he took at the time prove his lack of experience. 


Color: Third prize 


Cliff Howard pronounces himself 
“strictly an advanced amateur" 
because he has never taken a 
photography course, but the 
52-year-old Oakland, CA, letter 
carrier has exhibited his work in 
local art shows and completed 
model portfolios and wedding 
albums for friends. He chose 
this shot as his first contest en- 
try because he liked the lines of 
the buildings and was intrigued 
by the sight of the “old and new 
co-existing quite well together."’ 
Howard says he gave up 
darkroom work some time ago 
because—''! wouid rather be 
out shooting or working on a 
plan for my next session.” 














Color: Honorabie mention 


A clear blue sky, a palm tree and a red Spanish-style roof are characteristic of her 
California hometown, according to Linda Russell Wright. But, most important, she says, 
her photo shows ‘‘a feeling of celebration which is the very spirit of Santa Barbara." 
Wright, an automated markup clerk for three years, finds photography ‘‘a beautiful 
means of recording my life experiences."’ She adds that her marriage to a professionai 
photographer two years ago has helped her develop a keener eye for photography as an 
art form. 


= 


Color: Honorable mention 


Ronald Worley began taking pictures about the 
same time he joined the Postal Service in 1970. He 
enjoys shooting landscapes and abstracts and 
began entering photo contests about three years 
ago but this is the first one in which he has placed. 
2 Worley, a letter carrier who works out of the 
\ / bl me Oaklandon Branch of the Indianapolis Post Office, 
& composed this abstract at the Market Square Office 


| | building in downtown Indianapolis. 
Color: Honorable mention 


“| have lived in the Washougal and Camas area [of Washington State] most of my life and find that some of the most beautiful 
scenery there is right outside our doors,’ says Ruth Ladage. She proves her point with this shot of the Columbia River Gorge taken 
about 10 miles from her home. A distribution and window clerk at the Washougal Post Office for the past five years, Ladage says she 
only entered the contest because of encouragement from her husband, Mike. ‘‘I’m not a very experienced photographer,’’ says 
Ladage. ‘‘Most of the photos | take are of our 3-year-old son, Matt. Like most mothers, | think he is a very interesting subject matter." 








instant shots & snapshots: Third prize 


‘Townsend, MA, is a typical 
New England town with a 
population of 8,000, and it offers 
a variety of picturesque sites 
that any photographer would en- 
joy,’ says Henry K. Johnson, 
Townsend's postmaster since 
1965. He chose to picture the 
town's first meeting house, built 
in 1771 and in continuous use 
as a Methodist church since 
1852. Recently Johnson helped 
the town celebrate its 250th an- 
niversary by setting up a station 
and offering special cancella- 
tions in honor of the event. 











Instant shots & snapshots: First prize 


Grandmom's pooch, Pierre, had an unfor- 
tunate habit: He would bark ‘‘like crazy at 
the mailm in when he delivered the mail,”’ 
says James Conwall, a junior auto 
mechanic in the Buffalo, NY, Vehicle 
Maintenance Facility. Conwall snapped 
this winning shot of his daughters Melinda 
(dressed up as a letter carrier) and 
Jennifer (the lady of the house) while they 
were trying to teach Pierre better man- 
ners. 











Instant shots & snapshots: Second prize 


How did he do it? John W. Holmes of Azle, TX, cut a quarter section from a lens cap 
and rotated the cap to produce a quadruple multiple exposure of nearby Ft. Worth with 
his Polaroid 195 Land camera. He started at bottom left, then switched to upper right 
and deliberately underexposed by two f-stops (1/125 second at f-16). His third shot is at 
upper left and the fourth at the lower right, both underexposed by one f-stop (1/125 se- 
cond at f-11). Currently a distribution clerk at the Dallas/Ft. Worth Air Mail Facility, 
Holmes joined the Dallas Post Office as a carrier nine years ago. His ‘‘hobby’’ for the 
last 10 years has earned him three top prizes in the Fort Worth Star Telegram annual 
photo contest, a camera store competition and the Azle Photo Contest. ‘‘Landscapes 
and nature are my favorite subjects,"’ he says. ‘‘! try to capture images that have emo- 
tion as well as visual impact.” 











Photograph by Minneapolis Star and Tribune 


HOSTAGE! 


GUNMAN 
TERRORIZES 
POST 
OFFICE 


It was a day that began fresh 
and sunny. The last day of August 
in the sleepy little community of 
Wayzata, nestled along the beauti- 
ful shores of Lake Minnetonka, 15 
miles west of Minneapolis. But, 
George M. Johnson, 37, unem- 
ployed, despondent, upset over a 
recent driving-while-intoxicated 
charge, was about to make it a 
day the people of Wayzata and its 
post office would never forget. 














Around 10:30 a.m., Police Sgt. 
James W. Anderson, 36, answering 
an apparently routine civil distur- 
bance call at the Johnson apart- 
ment, was shot three times as he 
knocked on the door. 

Taking the gun from the fatally 
wounded officer, Johnson walked 
out the back door of his apartment 
building, past a crowded school- 
yard and into city hall. After 
shooting two city workers, he 
walked the few short blocks to the 
post office. “I was sitting at the 
nixie desk when he entered the lob- 
by,” window clerk Donn Wood re- 
calls. “He stuck the gun over the 
counter and said, ‘Open up that 
door over there.’ I turned around 
and looked at him. I didn’t know 
him personally, but he did rent a 
post office box here, and we had 
all seen him on several occasions. 

“I wasn’t scared at the time; we 











had been instructed by the post of- 


fice to cooperate in such situations. 


I just got up and opened the door 
and he made me get up against the 
wall.” 

Duane Anderson, postal super- 
visor, was in the office of Post- 
master R. W. Johnson (no relation 
to George M. Johnson). “We heard 
a racket, and I looked out and saw 
this guy walking across the work- 
room floor with a shoulder holster 
on. Dick [Postmaster Johnson] 
looks at me and says ‘Is that a 
revolver?’ The phone was ringing, 
so Dick went back into his office 
to answer the phone. I walked out 
there to see what was going on. 
That's when I found out he had 
another gun in his hand [the gun 
from the police officer]. He just 
kind of waved it in my face and 
said ‘You, line up with the rest of 
them.’ ” 


By this time, three clerks, Donn 
Wood, Jim Wood and Jeanette 
Basile, were lined up against the 
wall. Moments later, George 
Kroeck, another window clerk, 
was coming up the basement stairs 
when he ran straight into the gun- 
man. 

“I thought it was a plainclothes 
detective checking out the burglar 
alarm,” Kroeck says. “He pointed 
the gun at me for just a few 
seconds and said, ‘You, get over 
there with the rest of them.’ He 
seemed to be calm, and knew what 
he was talking about. As I walked 
over to the others, I saw the ex- 
pressions on their faces and knew 
this was for real. 

“When I was half-way there, he 
said, ‘Get over there and lock that 
door (to the dock area).’ I pulled 
the door shut and looked back at 
the four people lined up. The gun- 
man was out of my view. Then I 
decided, ‘Good-bye, out the door.’ 
I just quietly opened the door, 
stepped out, and ran.” 

Jeanette Basile’s eyes were 
riveted on Kroeck as he walked 
over to the door: “I saw George 
take off and said to myself, ‘Oh, 
my God! George took off.’ ” 

After watching Kroeck slip out 
the door, the four turned to face 
the gunman again. He waved the 
gun in the air, then abruptly told 


Photograph by Bill Brown 


Far left: Police proceed cautiously even 
after a report of the gunman’s death. 

The man had killed one police officer, shot 
two people, held postal employees 
hostage and—shooting through the 
window of the postmaster's office—in- 
jured a second police officer. 


them, “The rest of you, get out of 
here!” 

“Ironically, George may have 
saved our lives,” says Basile. 

After the hostages were released, 
the gunman walked towards the 
postmaster’s office. Postmaster 
Johnson was still on the phone. 

“I could see him and he had a 
totally open shot at me,” says the 
postmaster, a former Postal Inspec- 
tor who had briefed his employees 
on what to do in this kind of situa- 
tion. “Fortunately, he wasn’t look- 
ing towards me. That's when I hit 
the door to the lobby. I must have 
been going 110.” The gunman 
entered the office and closed its 
two doors. 

Meanwhile, unaware of the 
events upstairs, Paul Mercer, 
superintendent of Delivery and 
Collections, was working in the 
basement with two clerks and one 
carrier. 

“The phone rang,” says Mercer. 
“One clerk grabbed the phone and 
I heard her say ‘shooting...party 
...in the basement...shooting’ and 
she handed me the phone. It was a 
police officer and he said, ‘There's 
a party in the basement and he’s 
shooting out and he’s already shot 
three people.’ ‘What are you talk- 
ing about?’ | said. ‘I’m in the base- 
ment.’ 


“He told me to look out the win- 
continued 





dow and tell him if I could see the 
squad cars. I walked upstairs, 
looked out, and there was just an 
army of squad cars, lights and 
guns. I went back and grabbed the 
phone [upstairs] and said, ‘You're 
darn right there are.’ He said, ‘Get 
out of there, he’s armed,’ and I 
heard a shot. One loud shot.” That 
shot, fired through the post- 
master’s window, glanced off the 
roof of a squad car, injuring an of- 
ficer. 

“By then the two clerks had 
followed me upstairs,” Mercer con- 
tinues. “I told them to raise their 
hands, keep them above their 
heads, and run out of here, fast!” 
Then he heard a second, muffled 
shot. 


“I made sure the clerks were out 
of there and went to check on 
Dick [Postmaster Johnson]. His 
door doesn’t lock, but it was clos- 
ed. I opened the door, and the 
gunman was sitting in Dick's chair, 
his head slumped forward, head on 


his chest, blood all over his shirt. 
He had a revolver in his left hand. 
I didn’t take his pulse, but... I'm a 


Police from several jurisdictions 
surrounded the post office 


quickly 








Vietnam veteran and a four-year 
Navy hospital corpsman and he 
looked dead! I just closed the door 
and took off out the back door. 

“When I got out,” Mercer con- 
tinues, “I knew I was the second to 
the last one to leave the building. I 
knew the letter carrier was still in 
there, so I passed the word around 
outside to hold their fire if they 
saw a bushy, red-bearded letter 
carrier coming out of the building. 
We wanted to make sure they 
didn’t cut down one of our car- 
riers.” 

Minutes later, letter carrier Dick 
Brust escaped, but it would be al- 
most five hours before Hennepin 
County Sheriff Don Omodt would 
announce that a 10-man SWAT 
team had found George M. John- 
son, dead, in the postmaster’s of- 
fice. 

And so it ended. One officer 
dead, one wounded. Two city em- 
ployees shot and the staff of the 
Wayzata Post Office glad to be 
alive. 

Perhaps it was the lack of panic 
that saved them. Perhaps because 
they knew him, or perhaps, they 
were lucky. 

“I think one of the reasons none 
of our people were hurt down 
here,” the Postmaster concludes, 
“was because the gunman did 
know the people, and fortunately 
for us, we were unaware of what 
had happened before he got there. 
By the time we knew he’d shot 
four people, we were safely out- 
side, and we were just glad we 
were. I'm very proud of the way 
my people handled an extremely 
dangerous situation.” 


—Bill Brown 
(Bill Brown is a customer service 
representative in Minneapolis and 
the editor of the Minneapolis 
newsletter, Postopics.) 


Photograph by Minneapolis Star and Tribune 


WHAT TO DO 


The likelihood of your becoming 
involved in a hostage or robbery 
situation is very small, but it can 
happen. If it does, remember the 
following: 

If it happens 

1. Do not PANIC. 

2. Take no action that would 
jeopardize your personal safety. 

3. If the intruder displays a 
firearm, consider it loaded and 
assume the person is willing to use 
it. 

4. Do exactly as you are told. 

5. If possible to do so without 
drawing attention to your action, 
activate your robbery alarm 
and/or camera. 

6. Do not be obvious, but 
carefully observe the intruder’s 
features, voice, clothes, manner, 
and direction of escape. 

7. If you can do so safely, get a 
description and license number of 
vehicle used. 

Afterwards 

1. Telephone police immediately. 
If possible, provide a detailed 
description of the intruder, type of 
weapon and vehicle used, direction 
of getaway, and exact time of rob- 
ber’s departure. Then immediately 
notify postal inspectors. 

2. Ask witnesses to remain on 
the scene until police and inspec- 
tors arrive. If witnesses must leave, 
get their names and addresses. 

3. Protect evidence. Don’t touch 
anything in the area of the crime 
and keep others away; lock doors 
if necessary. 

4. Immediately write down all 
information about the crime in- 
cluding the description of the in- 
truder. Do not compare notes with 
others until you have given your 
information to postal inspectors or 
police. Remember: BE ALERT, BE 
OBSERVANT, and above all, BE 
CAREFUL. 
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Giving is in his blood 


Many have their own reasons for 

helping others and giving of 

themselves, but for Hazelton, PA, 

letter carrier Gil Degenhart you 

might say, “It’s in his blood.” 
During the last several years, 

Degenhart and his close-knit fam- 

ily have been donating 

blood like it was 

gasoline, mea— 

suring it in gallons 

rather than the 

traditional pint. 

Gil, who recently 


became a member of the 12-gallon 
club, once brought six members of 


the Degenhart clan to a blood drive. 


Several of the letter carrier's off- 

spring are in the one-gallon club 

and one is nearing the two-gallon 

mark: 

Gil's wife, Emily, is a registered 
nurse who has used her 
training over the years 
raising their 12 children 
(including two sets of 
twins). She has 
volunteered her 


services to bloodmobiles and is 
coordinator for the annual Red 
Cross bloodmobile at St. Joseph's 
Parish in Hazelton. 

The couple has a son and a 
daughter who are chiropractors 
and four other daughters in the 
health field. Two have bachelor of 
science degrees in nursing, one is 
in a college nursing program and 
another is in her senior year of 
studies in the field of recreational 
therapy. 

A veteran of 22 years’ postal ser- 
vice, Degenhart first began do- 
nating blood just prior to entering 
the Army in 1951. “When I was 
overseas my father was dying of 
cancer and the Red Cross assisted 
me in getting home. I've given 
blood regularly ever since.” 

When Degenhart came to work 
part-time for the Postal Service, he 
was employed full-time in the prin- 
ting trade. But after finding his 
work as a letter carrier enjoyable, 
he reversed the roles of his occupa- 
tions, making printing his secon- 
dary job. 

Describing his work, Gil says, 
“You have to like walking—and I 
do. I like the outdoors, the benefits 
and meeting people. I really love 
the job.” 

Harold Rohde, supervisor of 
Collections and Deliveries in 
Hazelton, testifies to Degenhart’s 
enthusiasm: “On his day off he 
always comes by and says, “If you 
need me I'll be around.’ ” 

When asked if he has a blood- 
giving goal, Gil states, “I just 
thank God that I have a healthy 
family and that we're all able to 
give.” Then he concedes, “20 
gallons would be terrific!” @ 

—John Smith 
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In September, for the second year in a row, postal workers 
bested teams sponsored by the Baltimore city and county 
police and fire departments and the Anne Arundel Co ty ¢ 
police. 

They competed in more than two dozen events, including 
the basketball toss, softball throw, weightlifting, sprints, and 
5- and 10-kilometer races. The postal people captured the 
coveted trophy by winning or placing in 19 events and scoring 


42 points above their closest competitor, the city police 
department. 

Highlights of the day were the tug-of-war and an obstacle: 
and relay race along the edge of Baltimore’s picturesque inner 
harbor. In the latter, contestants hopped over tires, wheel- 
barrowed each other, dragged sand-filled mailbags, then three- 
legged their way to the hurdler-sprinters who raced to the 
water's edge. The event's finale featured anchor persons 
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local media personalities—pedaling paddleboats to the finish 
line in the middle of the harbor. 

“It was fantastic!” declares letter carrier William Walker 
this year’s post office sports committee chairman and the one 
who organized the games. Baltimore Postmaster Warren 
Bloomberg couldn't agree more. He’s already planning stra 


tegies for next year’s win—and maybe a try at the paddleboat 


race. a 
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From the PMG 


It gives me great pleasure to introduce News- 
break, a publication that will begin appearing on 
your bulletin boards Jan. 21 and every other week 
thereafter. In addition, special editions will be pub- 
lished as soon as possible after major occurrences 
that affect us all, such as passage of the legislation 
that brought us under Medicare. 

In the past there has been no adequate way to 
provide all postal employees with information about 
the Postal Service on a timely basis. Newsbreak will 
fill that void. In the publication you will find high- 
lights of what is happening in and outside of the 
Postal Service that could affect you, your benefits, 
your job and the way you do it, your potential for 
advancement and your future. 

It is especially appropriate that we begin the pub- 
lication at this time. 1983 will be another critical 
year for the Postal Service, but it will also be one in 
which we hope to make real progress toward greater 
employee involvement through the quality of work- 
ing life process. Part of this increased involvement 
should mean that each of us develops a better 
understanding of the role we play in moving the 
nation’s mail, and that each of us receives more 
feedback on how well we are doing the job. News- 
break will contribute to this process. 

In upcoming issues of Newsbreak you will some- 
times find references to more information appearing 
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would go into effect in October 1983. To date, more 
than 700 business mailers have expressed interest 
in converting to ZIP + 4. Use of ZIP + 4 will be en- 
tirely voluntary, a business decision based on its 
cost-effectiveness. 


Looking for your W-2? 


Yours may be sitting in a tray at a Postal Data 
Center if you moved and forgot to submit a Form 
1216. Notice of Employee Change of Address. If you 
haven't received your W-2 (record of earnings for 
1982) by January 31, ask your Finance office for 
assistance. (And be sure to turn in a Form 1216!) 


Awards for suggestions 
increase 


It's now easier and even more rewarding to sug- 
gest useful improvements to the Postal Service. 
Changes to the USPS Employee Suggestion Program 
that went into effect January 1 have streamlined 
the program and substantially boosted awards for 
ideas with the greatest value to the Postal Service. 

Suggestions submitted on or after January 1 will 
earn a flat 10 percent of the adopted suggestion’s 
first-year savings, up to a maximum award of 

5 $35,000. The new formula nearly doubles the award 








in Postal Leader. Postal Leader is published every 
other Tuesday for all postmasters and for EAS 11 
and above managers and technical and administra- 
tive staff. If a brief item you read in Newsbreak 
sparks your curiosity about a subject, ask your 
supervisor to share the information he or she will 
receive the following Tuesday in Postal Leader. We 
make an effort to supply more information to man- 
agers and supervisors because they need it to be 
able to answer inquiries from customers and em- 
ployees. I hope that Newsbreak will encourage ques- 
tions—and more dialogue between you and your su- 
pervisor or manager. 

If it does—or if you read only the items in News- 
break and the Postal Life stories that will provide 
background and context for these items—lI'm confi- 
dent you will come to share the immense pride I 
have in the job we do daily, often under difficult cir- 
cumstances. It’s important that you understand 
how your work contributes to the welfare of our na- 
tion and to our plans for a future in which the 
Postal Service retains its vital role. I believe this new 
publication will help with that understanding. 


Chrno 


William F. Bolger, Postmaster General 


USPS files ZIP + 4 proposal 


The Postal Service Board of Governors has 
approved a plan to provide a rate incentive for the 
use of ZIP+ 4, the expanded ZIP Code, on First- 
Class Mail. The proposal, approved Dec. 7, has been 
sent to the Postal Rate Commission for considera- 
tion. The proposal would reduce rates by one-half 
cent on qualified mailings of 500 or more First- 
Class letters or cards bearing the ZIP + 4 code and 
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for suggestions that save $10,000, hiking it from 
$550 to $1,000. For ideas worth $100,000, the 
award will be $10,000, or more than eight times the 
$1,200 earned previously. At the same time, awards 
for suggestions with non-measurable benefits, such 
as safety innovations, also have increased. 

Along with the increase in awards has come a new 
tracking system designed to identify bottlenecks in 
the evaluation process and allow for prompt evalua- 
tion of employee suggestions. Last, but not least, 
there is a simplified, easier-to-complete suggestion 
form. You'll find more details on the Suggestion Pro- 


gram improvements in the December 30 issue of the 
Postal Bulletin. 


INTELPOST network expands 


Fourteen INTELPOST centers in the metropolitan 
areas of Chicago, Houston and Los Angeles have 
joined the network of postal facilities handling this 
new international satellite facsimile service. Along 
with the 42 acceptance facilities in the metro areas 
of New York City and Washington, DC, the 14 new 
centers will accept messages over the counter for 
same-day overseas transmission. In addition, cus- 
tomers can now send messages directly to the 
Washington, DC, INTELPOST center (the main over- 
seas transmission point) over the telephone by us- 
ing a telecopier or facsimile machine compatible 
with USPS equipment. The messages can reach 
Canada, the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, the 
Federal Republic of Germany and Argentina in a 
matter of minutes. INTELPOST messages cost $5 
per message page. If you know of customers who 
might be interested in this service, ask them to con- 
tact your postmaster or Customer Service Depart- 
ment. 
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Texas rural carrier 
maps community's 
by-ways. 


The calls often came in the middle 
of the night. The sheriff's office or 
the ambulance service would need 
directions to the home of a heart 
attack or accident victim whose 
only address was a rural route box 
number. Rural carrier Gene Wise, 
who serves route 1 for the Kerr- 
ville, TX, Post Office, was the 
only person in the county who 
could pinpoint the box number to 
a certain place on the map. His 
description might be as vague as “a 
quarter mile beyond the creek to 
the left of the big oak tree,” but it 
could be a life saver for a neighbor 
or customer. 

This was before Wise embarked 
on his identity project in 1975. It 
came about because the area's 
population growth called for a 
route adjustment. Route adjust- 
ments occur when new homes 








spring up between existing ones 
along a route and are given the 
next available box number. In 
some cases, the numbers become 
so jumbled that the post office 
must “adjust” the route by 
renumbering all the homes in se- 
quence. 

Since its establishment at the 
turn of the century, route 1, in the 
dry rolling hills surrounding Kerr- 
ville, has had only three carriers. 
Wise started driving it in 1956. As 
new people moved in he memoriz- 
ed their location. The problem was 
teaching anyone else the route. 
New developments had no street 
names and at one time more than 
200 homes were using box 36 or 
box 37. Sometimes his path circled 
around and crossed itself. “It 
wasn’t just a mail delivery prob- 
lem, nor just an emergency service 
problem,” says Wise. “Trades peo- 
ple got lost and a hand-drawn map 
always accompanied a dinner in- 
vitation. Many people in the com- 
munity recognized the need for 
corrective action, but no one had 
the time or the inclination to tackle 
ay 

When word came down from 
the sectional center that a route 
adjustment would take place, Wise 
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Until he put his knowledge to work for his community, Gene Wise was one of the few 
who really knew his way around Kerrville, TX. 
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was recovering from a cataract 
operation and had a lot of time to 
think. “I figured at the rate the 
area around Kerrville was growing 
we would soon have to renumber 
again. Then people would again 
have to contact all their cor- 
respondents while the post office 
would spend extra time notifying 
publishers of the address changes. 
thought we might as well try to 
avoid all that by looking ahead.” 

The first logical step, finding 
street names, proved easy enough. 
In some cases the unofficial name 
was adopted. In the Goat Creek 
area, Furr and Wren roads were 
named after the families who live 
there. One developer happily 
named streets after his daughters, 
Kimberly, Jeanine and Krista; 
another chose the names of native 
trees. And everyone agreed that 
Lower Turtle Creek by any other 
name would be meaningless. If 
several people lived on an un- 
named road, Wise got them 
together for a vote. 

The next step, numbering, was 
more of a challenge. Wise took a 
U.S. Geological Survey topo- 
graphical map and marked off 
1,000-foot blocks. Then he 
numbered the lots sequentially 
whether or not houses existed on 
them. When a house was built, he 
reasoned, it would already have an 
address. 

With help from the county 
surveyor, the telephone companies 
and the sheriff's department, 
Wise’s project was approved by 
the local judge and county com- 
missioner. The Postal Service's role 
was to cooperate by using the of- 
ficial addresses. 

As for Wise, the 350 voluntary 
hours he spent on the project paid 
off in gratitude from his commun- 
ity, an incentive award and com- 
mendation from the Postal Ser- 
vice—and peaceful nights. The 
2 a.m. calls for help are now but 
a memory. @ 


— 


—Catherine Courtney 





POSTAL PERSONALITIES cont'd 


W ith a little help from his friends, 

Walter Binns, a carrier in King of 
Prussia, PA, won a purple Jeep with 
yellow wheels and a shiny white 
top last summer. It's worth about 
$9,500—more if you count its value 
as a collector's item, since John 
Travolta drove it through a 
Philadelphia department store win- 
dow during filming of the movie, 
“Blow Out.” 

Binns’ children, who had sub- 
mitted their father’s name for a 
radio station drawing for the 
famous auto, heard the good news 
over the air waves. Their dad was 
the winner—but only if he called 
the station within 30 minutes, and 
they knew he was out on his route. 

In the meantime, a former co- 
worker also heard Binns' name 
announced. She called the Norris- 
town postmaster who called the 
King of Prussia branch manager. 
He delegated the carrier supervisor 
Richard Bruno to go out and find 
Binns. By that time 15 minutes had 
passed. When he was finally 
located, Binns borrowed a custo- 
mer's phone and managed to make 








Walter Binns 


the call with only one minute to 
spare 

The family picked up the Jeep 
three days later. A local AMC 
dealer, who had co-sponsored the 
drawing, paid for insurance and the 
tag transfer and sent them off with 
a tankful of gas 

Ironically, Binns had purchased a 
new Chevrolet Citation for his wife, 
Gail, just the week before. “We 
thought we would keep the Jeep for 
the summer then sell it,” he says. 
“But after driving it around, we 
didn't want to give it up. Anyway, | 
always wanted a four-wheel drive 
It'll come in handy on hunting and 
fishing trips in the Poconos.” 

The Binns family likes the radio 
station colors that cover up 
scratches received from the Jeep's 
trip through the window. “The paint 
job and special seats and 
fiberglass top make it one of a 
kind,” says Binns. “And to make it 
even more special, we're hoping to 
get Travolta’s autograph on one of 
his trips through here. Gail has 
found a little sticker just made for 
the purpose.” @ 





n July 6 at 8:15 a.m. on a beach 
0 near Bodega Bay, CA, Rick 
Muhlenbruck dipped the rear wheel 
of his 15-speed Miyata touring bike 
into the Pacific Ocean and started 
riding east. Thirty-four days and 
3,223 miles later he arrived at his 
destination in New York, and 
fulfilled a dream. 

Muhlenbruck, 32, first thought of 
riding a bicycle across the United 
States the summer he got his first 
10-speed bike, but it was not until 
nearly 15 years later that he turned 
his dream into a reality 

After graduating from high 
school, Muhlenbruck earned a 
degree in ornamental horticulture at 
the State University of New York in 
Farmingdale. In 1975 he became a 
mail handler at the Hicksville, NY, 
Post Office, and after 4% years 
there, he transferred to the Santa 
Rosa Post Office in Northern 
California where he works today 

Last year, his nearly forgotten 
dream began to haunt him. As he 
put it, “| decided | wasn't getting 
any younger, so if | was going to 
accomplish this ride, | would have 
to get my ambition in gear, take 
aim and go for it.” 

The green light came last winter 
when Muhlenbruck arranged for six 
consecutive weeks of leave to start 
in July. He began training on New 
Year's Day by working out at the 


Rick Muhlenbruck 
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YMCA, giving up alcohol and 
coffee and eating healthy meals. in 
March, he began cycling every day, 
gradually increasing the distance, 
until by June he was riding 65 to 75 
miles ori weekdays and 100 miles 
on weekends 

In addition to fine-tuning his body 
(and his bicycle), Muhlenbruck 
made other preparations for the 
trip. He solicited the sponsorship of 
the American Lung Association and 
helped gain pledges for that 
organization from across the 
country. He also contacted the 
highway departments of the various 
states along his route to learn their 
cycling laws. 

On the trip, Muhlenbruck's lowest 
mileage was 70.7 miles a day while 
he was crossing the Sierra 
Mountains. His best, 142 miles per 
day, was accomplished while 
crossing the Rockies in Wyoming 
with the aid of good winds. He 
averaged a nice round 100 miles 
per day during the 34-day journey 

On August 8 at 6 p.m., with his 
family and friends cheering him on, 
Muhlenbruck took the final ride of 
his fantastic journey to Jones 
Beach, Long Island, NY, where he 
dipped both tires of his bike into the 
Atlantic Ocean. & 


or Phebis Bowens, heroism has 

become routine. It's almost a 
second career for the Albuquerque, 
NM, letter carrier, whose extra- 
ordinary efforts were recognized 
with a Presidential citation last May 

Since 1975, when he chased 
down a young thief to retrieve a 
stolen jacket for an irate 
storekeeper, he has: 

e Rescued a 12-year-old girl 
from a deranged man who had set 
fire to an apartment and was 
attempting to drag the child into the 
blazing building. 

© Dived into the swift current of 
a drainage ditch to save a four- 





Phebis Bowens 


year-old boy from drowning. 

e Yanked a child from the path 
of an on-coming car, and 

e Rushed to the aid of a police 
officer who was being threatened 
by five hostile men. 

Bowens, 6-feet-1-inch tall and 
weighing 200 pounds, says that he 
“just happens to be in the right 
place at the right time” to avert 
tragedy. His only preparation for 
such feats was the training he 
received during eight years in the 
U.S. Air Force 

When not performing heroic 
deeds, he works on community 
projects with youth groups, police 
organizations and school adminis- 
trators. Between his outstanding 
community service and many 
heroic acts, Bowens has received 
enough certificates and letters of 
recognition from postal, city, state 
and national officials to paper a 
whole wall of his den 

In addition, New Mexico's 
governor made him an honorary 
aide-de-camp, the governor of 
Kentucky (Bowens' native state) 
commissioned him as a Kentucky 
Colonel, the USPS nominated him 
for the Excalibur Award for heroism 
and President Reagan cited him for 
“your Courage, your humani- 
tarianism and your willingness to 





offer your services to your fellow 
man.” 


Lest anyone conclude from the 
above that Albuquerque has more 
than its share of disasters, Bowens 
hastens to explain: “| think it's a 
matter of being observant and 
reacting quickly, without hesitation.” 

For example, when he went into 
a store one evening in August to 
pick up some bread and milk, 
Bowens spotted some youths 
around the entrance acting 
suspiciously. He advised the clerk, 
“You'd better call the police, those 
boys outside are getting ready to 
rob you.” Returning to the car a few 
minutes later, he found his wite and 
daughter on the floor 

“My wife tried to shush my 
daughter when she said one of the 
boys had pointed a gun at them 
They both knew what | would do, 
and | did it. | went in and took the 
gun away from the kid and read 
him the riot act. And | think | turned 
him around. He later came to the 
house, apologized and thanked 
me.” 

Bowens says that helping others 
gives him a good feeling. “And 
besides,” he adds, “|! don’t know 
anyone else in the Postal Service 
who wouldn't have done the same 
thing | did.” @ 
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